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INTEMPERANCE AND ITS REMEDY. 
BY REV. HENRY M. SCUDDER, D. D., AND M. D. 


The prevalence of intemperance can be made palpable by a few facts. 


_ The bill that intemperance causes the American people to pay every 


year is more than twelve hundred millions of dollars. ‘'wo such 


-receipted bills would abolish our national debt and leave us a surplus. 
_ If you could build a bank big enough to hold it all, and should begin 
_ to pay out this money in one dollar bills, at the rate of twenty-five 


thousand dollars a day, it would take you one hundred and thirty 


years to doit. So that if you were a cashier, and you should count 


thirty years to a generation, you might bequeath the business to your 


son and he to your grandson, and he to your great-grandson. In 


various ways half a million of men are engaged in selling liquors in the 


United States. This is the standing army of intemperance. It is five 
hundred thousand strong. 


The prevalence of intemperance can be still further demonstrated by 
the wretchedness of seven hundred and fifty thousand drunkards, by 


the destitution of eight hundred thousand paupers, and by the ravings 
_and the inbecilities of thirty thousand madmen and idiots. This is a 
woeful arithmetic. ‘These figures affect us as astronomical distances 


affect us; they fail to originate in us any adequate conception of their 


“magnitude. We are paralyzed at the very contemplation. The brain, 


conscious of its inability to realize such numbers, is shocked through 


_its whole substance, and the heart responding to the confusion of the 


brain, is tremulous in every fiber. One impression, however, is burned 
into our very souls, by these figures and the facts which they repre- 


sent, and that is this: the awful prevalence of intemperance. Now, 


if it is so prevalent, and if it is an evil, then how great an evil it 
must be! 1 will run over a few points briefly. 
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ITS WORK ON APPETITE, BODY, WILL, HEART. 


Intemperance creates in a man an ungovernable appetite. You and 
I, thank God, not having been drunkards, cannot tell what it is. _ 


Men who have fallen under its power have described it, in language 
that appals us. It is not a desire, an appetite, a passion. ‘These 
ordinary words fail to express it. It is a raging storm that pervades 
the entire being; a madness that burns in the brain; a corrosion that 
gnaws in the stomach; a stream of fire that runs like red-hot lava 
through the veins. It transgresses every boundary. It fiercely casts 
aside every barrier. It regards no motive, it silences reason, it stifles 
conscience, it tramples upon prudence, it overleaps whatever may 
be interposed in its way. yen eternal life and the claims of God 
‘are as feathers which it blows out of its path. Really a drunkard 
would sell his body and soul, would barter away heaven, and cove- 


nant with you to jump into hell, if you would give him what he asks 


—more drink. 


What does it do to a man’s body? It diseases it. It crazes his brain. | 
It blasts his nerves, consumes his liver, destroys his stomach, inflames — 
his heart, and sends a fiery flood through all the tissues. It so saps — 


the recuperative energies of the system that oftentimes a little scratch 
upon a drunkard’s skin is more dangerous than the plunge of a bayonet 


through the body of a temperate man. The ruin that it brings into | 
the nervous system often culminates in deliriwm tremens. I am a 


physician as well asa clergyman. I have seen the deliriwm tremens. 
Have you ever seen a man in this condition? Have you heard him 
mutter, and jabber, and leer, and laugh like an idiot? Have you heard 
him moan, cry, shriek, curse, and rave, as he tried to skulk under the 
bed clothes? Have you looked into his eyes, and seen the horrors of 
the damned there? Have you witnessed these things? Have you seen 
him heave on his bed, as though his body were undulating upon the 
running waves of a lake of fire? If you have, then you know what it 
does to the body. 

Look next at the will. A man’s will ought to be king. The will of 
the drunkard is an abject slave. The noblest and the mightiest have 
been unable to break off the chain when once it was riveted. I verily 
believe, that outside of hell, there have been no such wails of despair 
as those that have issued from the lips of drunkards who knew they 
never could be recovered. 

Take a glimpse at the heart. If man is made in the image of God’s 
intellect, woman is made in the image of God’s heart. A tender 
woman is tenderest to her child. Is there anything that can unmother 
a woman, that can pluck the maternal heart out of her, and put in its 
place something that is furious and fiendish? A woman had been 
drinking. She wanted more. She had no money, she had pawned 
everything, and she did not know what todo. Finally, her eyes fell 
upon her boy. He had on a pair of boots. She might sell them. 
She seized him, threw him down, and tried to pull them off. He 
resisted, and she, in her drunken fury, forgetting that this was the 
boy she had brought into the world and had suckled, flung him 
out of the third story window on the pavement. Is there any other 
agent on earth, or even in the world of the damned, that can thus 
transform a mother’s heart into that for which thought itself can 
Invent no similitude? Satan himself cannot do it: but rum can do it. 


SS 
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4 IT DESTROYS CHARACTER, AND BREEDS CRIME. 
_ _ What is the influence of intemperance upon character? It works a 


_ double shipwreck. It annihilates a man’s self respect, and it abolishes 
_ the respect of other men. The man’s character—his real worthiness 
_ —is gone; and his reputation—his worthiness as estimated by others— 
- is also gone. Character and:reputation, assassinated, descend into one 
- grave; and the murderer and the gravedigger is intemperance. It 
_ wipes out the likeness of God from the soul, and makes a mana 
_ mixture of the brute and the demon, evolving in his nature the 
~ stupidity of the one and the ferocity of the other. Intemperance is 
_ the damnation of the soul. The Bible tells us that no drunkard shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. 

It brings a peculiar curse upon woman. It reverses the order of 
life. Man is not naturally cruel to woman. When he came out of 

_ Paradise he came out hand in hand with her, and it was still to her a 
true hand, the warm grasp of which signified to her that courtesy and 
_ love for woman had outlived the fall. But there is a second serpent 
_ that tempts man. It is intemperance. It betrays him into a lower 
fall. Who vilifies the woman whom he has married and sworn to 
- honor? Who defiles her pure presence with the obscenity of the slum 
and the saloon? Who strikes her fair face? Who starves her? Who 
sells her marriage vesture and her wedding jewels? Who plunges into 
her breast the murderer’s knife? How is it that man is brought 
into the condition to do these things? What is the diabolic agent that 
can so transmute him? Only one can do it—rum. 

Lastly, it breeds crime. he habit of drinking fills the prisons, the 
penitentiaries, the houses of correction, and the houses of ill-fame. 
It fosters the thought of robbery, makes it appear feasible and 

_ promises impunity. It nourishes the conception of murder, and whets 
the courage of the shrinking murderer. It is the thief’s cunning, the 
- forger’s emboldener, the assassin’s inspiration. It is the strength of 
the seducer. It is the weakness of the seduced. It nerves the hand 
of the suicide. It impels a vast number of human beings every year 
across the bounderies of virtue into the territories of brutal vice and 
hopeless guilt. If there is any atrocious evil to be perpetrated, the 

- timid transgressor brings himself up to the work by strong drink. 
_ Yes, strong drink is as strong as the devil himself to lead men into 
_ profligacy, pollution and crime. 
- SOCIETY CAN CONQUER IT. 

- What shall we do about it? Shall we let it. alone? Shall we give 
up the hope of controlling it? Shall we say, ‘“‘The thing is so 
tremendous an evil, is so far-reaching and so deeply pervading, that 

- we cannot do anything with it?” Suppose, when the ocean threaten- 
ed to submerge Holland, that the Hollanders had said, ‘* We are little 
men, and this is a great ocean; one surge May carry a thousand of us 

_ away like so many egg shells; we cannot do anything.” But they did 
not say that; they said something different: ‘“‘The ocean shall not 
overflow our fields, shall not destroy our harvests, shall not drown our 

- cities;” and they backed up their sturdy words with sturdier deeds. 
_ They built dykes which are the admiration of the world. They kept 
- out the ocean, saved their fields, harvests, cities and populations. 
_ And the surf which would haye devastated them, now walled out, as it 
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strikes, ceaselessly, the outside of their bulwarks, can only utter with its — 
hoarse roar, a perpetual Amen to the grand triumph of these resolute 
Hollanders. Intemperance threatens our country as the ocean threaten- 
ed Holland; let us act as the Hollanders did. God helps courageous 
souls. If we are bold, brave and faithful, we shall yet build dykes that 
shall save our country and our race.” 


RESIST ITS BEGINNINGS. 


There are two things that we can do. The first is to check this evil 
in its beginnings. You may cut down twigs and branches, you may 
lop off and trim as much as you like, but the tree will grow faster than 
you can cut. It has a horrible vitality. It has roots, stout and long, 
which run deep and spread far in a fertile soil. Moderate drinking 1s 
the soil in which its roots run, and from which it derives its moisture 
and its nutriment. The master of the house offers the wine cup to his 
guest. The lady of the house, with a tempting smile, urges 1t upon 
him. It is at the public dinner, at the party, at the social entertain- 
ment. It is on the sideboard on New Year’s day. In the ball room 
this custom of society asserts itself. Poetry, song, music, and number- 
less fascinations encompass it. What would you think of a man 
undertaking to stop Niagara by taking out a pailful of water at a 
time? Niagara is the outcome of great lakes, and you must dry them 
up before you can stop the cataract. The lakes out of which the 
Niagara of intemperance rolls its awful flood, are the moderate drink- 
ing habits of society. Stop them, and you have stopped it. There- 
fore we should make it our aim to induce this generation to sign the 
temperance pledge, and to educate the coming generation in the 
principles of total abstinence. 


SUPPRESS ITS SALE, BY LAW. 
Secondly, we should put forth legal efforts to suppress the traffic. 
Look at the saloons in this city. You may cross streets in this city, 
and encounter three tippling saloons on the four corners, and I dare 
say there are places where all four corners are saloons. Their name is 
legion, and they are of every kind, from the lowest slum where the 
meanest drunkard crawls, to the flaunting rum-palace where well-dress- 
ed gentlemen go with a jaunty air. These saloons promote drinking 
in every possible way, for the more the drinking the more is their gain. 
In many of them the gaily dressed emissaries of the brothel are 
present as an additional lure. These places offer facilities for drinking. 
They make vice social. Men get away from their homes, and slip in 
there, and sustain and stimulate each other in their carousals. They 
are the dens of crime. In them take place innumerable quarrels and 
fights. In them the pistol is often heard, and the dagger is struck 
home. In them vagabonds are made, thieves are trained, burglars are 
educated, and murderers are bred. They are fountains of defilement, 
death and damnation. If the scenes that are enacted in the rum shops 
of the United States could be set before us just as they transpire, we 
should stand aghast at the hideous spectacle; it would be like gazing 
into the abyss of hell itself. Over all this iniquity and ruin the State 
spreads its broad shield. It licenses it all. It legalizes it. The rum- 
seller displays his license, and says, ‘‘ Look here, I am an honest man; 
I act under the sanction of the State; my calling is a respectable 
one, because it is legal; Iam just as good as you are; I act under 


” 
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the patronage and protection of the Government.” Now, let all 


_ men who love their State, their country and their fellow men, all who 


wish to arrest vice, and promote virtue, unite in demanding that there 
shall be no more licensing of tippling-houses. We have the right, 


_ through our representatives, to make the laws, and let us sce fo it 


that there shall be no nore license, but suppression. 

But, can this be done? Is a prohibitory law constitutional? Is it 
not an invasion of personal rights and liberties? Robert C. Pitman, 
Judge of the Superior Court in Massachusetts, has settled that point 
In a single sentence. He says: ‘‘ Eyery license rests upon the logical 
basis of antecedent general prohibition, and derives its only pecuniary 
value therefrom.” This sentence deserves unfolding. ‘The idea is 
this: That the granting of license to sell liquors, implies a previous 
universal prohibition of the sale of them. If there were no such 
previous general prohibition involved, no license would be necessary. 


Then any man might sell. But every one cannot sell. A license is 


— needed. Why? Because without a license prohibition is in full force, 
- and this coo without any specific law. So that it appears that 


prohibition is original, natural and universal. Prohibition is normal, 
and license is exceptional. It is the boring of holes in the dam that is 
already built. Hence, when we ask for a prohibitory law, we ask for 
that which is right, which cannot by any possibility be wrong. It is 
only a legal affirmation of that which is already naturally forbidden. 
It is revoking the licenses. It is the filling up of the holes in the dam, 
which holes have now become so many and ‘so great, as to threaten us 
with national desolation. It appears therefore that the people are 
competent to enact a prohibitory law. 

But another question comesup. Ought the Government to do it? 
Let us turn to the eharter of our liberties, to that which is our ideal of 
the duties and the functions of government—the Constitution of the 
United States. Its first sentence clearly and forcibly defines the 
objects of government: ‘‘ We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this. Constitution for the United 
States of America.” Here are a half a dozen points that furnish good 
ground for a prohibitory law. I shall take up only one: 

‘<< We, the people of the United States, in order to . . . establish 
justice, do ordain, etc.” We aver that granting licenses to sell liquor 
is not establishing justice, but the contrary. It is not just to allow a 
body of men like the liquor-sellers to tempt others as they do. It is 
not just to authorize these men to ply their arts upon the drunkard, 
who is a man in a disabled condition, incapable of defense. It is not 
just to give these men the unfair advantage over the property of others 
which they possess and exercise, taking as they do, not only the 
laborer’s daily earnings, but often his house, his farm, and that which 
he has laid up in the savings-bank. It is not just to permit these men 
to inflict the injuries which they bring down upon the heads of 
hundreds of thousands of innocent women. It is not just to let these 
men prosecute a trade which contaminates and corrupts the children, 
who are the hope of the State. Sparta, in her anxiety for the children 
of the commonwealth, even went so far as to take them out of the 
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households, and bring them under her own careful and rigorous super- 
intendence. She trained them to be abstemious, patriotic, and brave. 
And the supremacy of Sparta for five hundred years was owing to her 
strict laws and their thorough enforcement. But a government that 
issues licenses to sell liquors, makes a provision which succeeds in 
infecting thousands of children with hereditary diseases; succeeds in 
depraving a great number of homes, out of which shall emerge not 
good citizens, but vagabonds, and criminals. The greater part of 
juvenile crime among us is the product of our license laws. It is not 
just to inaugurate a license system which necessarily imposes heavy 
taxation, which makes virtuous men pay a vast bill of governmental 
expenses, incurred solely by the sale and use of intoxicating liquors— 
thus upholding bad men, and punishing good men. It is not just to ~ 
visit with penalties the criminals who are made by such rumselling 
and at the same moment set the rumseller aloft on a legal summit, 
where he can fly his flag triumphantly, and say: ‘‘I have done no 
wrong. The law gives me the right to sell, and sell I will continual- 
ly.” These things are not just; and inasmuch as government is ordained 
‘“ to establish justice,” and inasmuch as the license system breeds these | 
forms of injustice, the license system should be suppressed, as a great 
and flagrant injustice perpetrated in our land, under the sanction of law. | 

“<The -prohibitory law,” say our opponents, ‘‘has been tried in 
Maine. Itisa failure. It is eluded.” Will you tell me of any one 
kind of law, in any State or kingdom under the whole heaven that is 
not eluded? There are laws against gambling-houses, and against 
brothels. Do not the passions and lusts of men elude them? ‘There 
are laws against the printing and circulation of obscene books. Are 
none printed? ‘There is a tariff under the Government. Is there no 
smuggling done in the land? If the argument is correct that a law 
against selling intoxicating drinks is useless because it will be eluded, 
there ought be no laws against gambling, and against obscene literature. 
Also there ought to be no tariff. Indeed there should be no laws of 
any kind, because if there are laws, somebody will break them. Fol- 
lowing out this argument would kill all law, government, and society, 
and introduce universal anarchy and ruin. We must haye laws to 
express what right is, and what wrong is. Thus law becomes a part 
of the moral education which government is bound to secure in its 
subjects. A law against gambling is good, even if we cannot so 
enforce it as to annihilate gambling. The law makes it nefarious, and 
that is a great good gained. A law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
drinks, though it be not perfectly enforced, proclaims the criminality 
of those acts, and when men are driven to sell secretly, and drink 
clandestinely, they do thereby stigmatize their own doings, and a high 
moral end is thus attained. 

But very erroneous statements have been disseminated concerning 
the enforcement of the Maine law. One witness whose competency 
cannot be disputed shall suffice. The Hon. Woodbury Davis, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Maine, says: ‘‘ The Maine law has produced 
a hundred times more visible improvement in the character, condition, 
and prosperity of our people than any other law that was ever enacted.” 

I say therefore, in closing, that it is the duty of all good citizens to agi- 
tate the subject from pulpit, platform and press, until we secure prohi- 
bitory laws in the State of New York, and in all the States of the Union. 
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e 
From the Address of Six William Thompson before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at its Meeting for 1876. 


A FOREIGN SCIENTIST’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT. 


Six weeks ago when I landed in 
England after a most interesting 
trip to America and back, and I 
became painfully conscious that I 
must have the honor to address 
you here to-day, I wished to write 
an address of which science in 
America should be the subject. I 
came home indeed vividly impress- 
ed with much that I had seen both 
in the great Exhibition of Phila- 
delphia and out of it, showing the 
truest scientific spirit and devotion 
and originality, the inventiveness, 
the patient, persevering thought- 
fulness of work, the appreciative- 
ness, and the generous open-mind- 
edness and sympathy from which 
the great things of science come. 

Thelo legein Atridas ; 
Thelo de Kadmou adein. 

I wish I could speak to you of 
the veteran Henry, generous rival 
of Faraday in electro-magnetic dis- 
covery; of Peirce, the founder of 
high mathematics in America; of 
Bache, and of the splendid heri- 
tage he has left to America and to 
the world in the United States 
Coast Survey; of the great school 
of astronomers which followed— 
Newton, Newcomb, Watson, 
Young, Alvan.Clarke, Rutherford, 
Draper, father and son; of Com- 
mander Belknap and his great ex- 
ploration of the Pacific depths by 
piano forte wire with imperfect ap- 
piratus supplied from Glasgow, 
out of which he forced a success in 
his own way; and of Captain Sigs- 
bee, who followed with like fervor 
and resolution, and made further 
improvements in the apparatus, by 
which he has done marvels of easy, 
quick and sure deep-sea soundings 
in his little surveying ship Blake; 
and of the admirable official spirit 


which makes such men and such 
doings possible in the United States 
naval service. 

I would like to tell you, too, of 
my reasons for confidently expect- 
ing that American hydrography 
will soon supply the data from tidal 
observations, long ago asked of our 
government in vain by a committee 
of the British Association, by 
which the amount of the earth’s 
elastic yielding to the distorting in- 
fluence of sun and moon will be 
measured; and of my strong hope 
that the compass department of 
the American navy will repay the 
debt to France, England and Ger- 
many, so appreciatively acknowl- 
edged in their reprint of the works 
of Poisson, Airy, Archibald Smith, 
Evans and the Liverpool Compass 
Committee, by giving in return a 
fresh marine survey of terrestrial 
magnetism to supply the navigator 
with data for correcting his com- 
pass without sights of sun or stars. 
I should tell you, also, of ‘‘ Old 
Prob’s” weather warnings, which 
cost the nation $250,000 a year, 
money well spent, say the western 
farmers, and not they alone; in this 
the whole people of the United 
States are agreed; and though Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans, playing the 
“economical ticket,” may for half 
a session stop the appropriations 
for even the United States Coast 
Survey, no one for amoment would 
think of starving ‘‘ Old Prob;” and 
now that eighty per centum of his 
probabilities have proved true, and 
General Meyer has for a month back 
ceased to call his daily forecasts 
“¢probabilities,” and has begun to 
call them indications, what will the 
western farmers call him, this time 
next year? The United States 
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naval observatory is full of the very 
highest science, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Davis. If to 
get on to precession and nutation 
I had resolved to omit telling you 
that I had there, in an instrument 
for measuring photographs of the 
transit of Venus shown me by Pro- 
fessor Harkness (a young Scotch- 
man attracted into the United States 
naval service) seen, for the first 
time in an astronomical instrument 
a geometrical slide—the verdict on 
the disaster on board the Thunder- 
er, published while I am writing this 
address, forbids me to keep any 
such resolution, and compels me to 
put the question—lIs there in the 
British navy, or ina British steam- 
er, or in a British land boiler, an- 
other safety-valve so constructed 
that by any possibility, at any tem- 
perature, or under any stress, it 
can jam? and to say that if there 
is, it must be instantly corrected 
or remoyed. Can I go on to pre- 
cession and nutation without a 
word of what I saw in the great 
Exhibition of Philadelphia? In 
the United States government part 
of it, Professor Hilgard showed me 
the measuring rods of the United 
States Coast Survey, with their 
beautiful mechanical appliances for 
end measurement by which the 
three great base lines of Maine, 
Long Island and Georgia were 
measured with about the same ac- 
curacy as the most accurate scien- 
tific measurers, whether of Europe 
or America, have attained in com- 
paring two-metre or yard measures. 
In the United States telegraphic 
department I saw and heard Elisha 
Gray’s splendidly worked out elec- 
tric telephone actually sounding 
four messages simultaneously on 
the Morse code, and clearly capable 
of doing yet four times as many 
with very moderate improvements 
of detail; and I saw Edison’s auto- 
matic telegraph delivering 1,015 
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words in 57 seconds—this done by > 
the long-neglected electro-chemi- 
cal method of Bain, long ago con- 
demned in England to the helot 
work of recording from a relay, 
and then turned adrift as needless- 
ly delicate for that. 

In the Canadian department I 
heard ‘‘To be or not to be”— 
‘‘there’s the rub,” through an elec- 
tric telegraph wire; but scorning 
monosyllables, the electric articula- 
tion rose to higher flights, and 
gave me passages taken at random 
from the New York newspapers: 
“S$. S. Cox has arrived” (I failed 
to make out the 8. 8. Cox). ‘The 
city of New York,” ‘‘ Senator 
Morton,” ‘‘The Senate has resolv- __ 
ed to print a thousand extra copies,” 
“‘'The Americans in London have 
resolved to celebrate the coming 
Fourth of July.” All this my own 
ears heard spoken to me with un- 
mistakable distinctness by the thin, 
circular-disc armature of just such 
another little electro-magnet as 
this which I hold in my hand. 
The words were shouted with aclear 
and loud voice by my colleague 
judge, Professor Watson, at the 
far end of the line, holding his 
mouth close to a stretched mem- 
brane, such as you see before you 
here, carrying a little piece of soft 
iron, which was thus made to per- 
form in the neighborhood of an 
electro-magnet in circuit with the 
line motions proportional to the 
sonorific motions of the air. 

This, the greatest by far of all 
the marvels of the electric tele- 
graph, is due to a young country- 
man of our own, Mr. Graham Bell, 
of Hdinburgh and Montreal and 
Boston, now becoming a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States. 
Who can but admire the hardihood 
of invention which devised such 
very slight means to realize the 
mathematical conception that, if 
electricity is to convey all the deli- 


_ cacies of quality which distinguish 
articulate speech, the strength of 
_ its current must vary continuously 
and, as nearly as may be, in simple 
_ proportion to the velocity of a 
- particle of air engaged in constitu- 
ting the sound? The Patent Mu- 
_ seum of Washington, an institution 
of which the nation is justly proud, 
_ and the beneficent working of the 
_ United States patent laws, deserve 
“notice in the section of the British 
_ Association concerned with branch- 
es of science to which nine-tenths 
_ of the useful patents of the world 
_ owe their foundations. 
-- I was much struck with the pre- 
_ valence of patented inventions in 
_ the Exhibition; it seemed to me 
that every good thing deserving a 
patent was patented. I asked one 
Inventor of a very good invention, 
_ * Why don’t you patent it in Eng- 
gland?” He answered, ‘‘'The con- 
ditions of England are too onerous.” 
We certainly are far behind Amer- 
ica’s wisdom in this respect. If 
Hurope does not amend its laws 
(England in the opposite direction 
to that proposed in the bills before 
the last two sessions of Parliament) 
America will speedily become the 
nursery of useful inventions for 
the world. I ought to speak to 
you, too, of the already venerable 
Harvard University and of the 
Technological Institute of Boston, 
created by William Rogers, brother 
of my Glasgow University colleague, 
Henry Rogers, the Cambridge of 
America, and of the Johns Hop- 
kins University of Baltimore, 
which, with its youthful vigor, has 
torn Sylvester from us, has utiliz- 
ed the genius and working power 
of Rowland for experimental re- 
search, and three days after my ar- 
rival in America sent for the young 
Porter Poinier to make him a Fel- 
low. But he was on his deathbed 
in New York, “begging his phy- 
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sicians to keep him alive just long 
enough to finish his book, and then 
he would be willing to go.” Of his 
book, ‘‘'Thermo-dynamics,” we 
may hope to see at least a part, as 
much of the manuscript, and kind 
and able friends to edit it, are left; 
but the appointment of a fellow- 
ship in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity came a day too late to grati- 
fy his noble ambition. 


a 


The Good Shepherd. 


The snow was drifting over the hills, 
Fierce was the wind and loud, 

While the Good Shepherd forward pressed, 
His head in sorrow bowed: 

**O Shepherd, rest, nor farther go, 
The tempest hath begun.” 

*“} cannot stay, I must away 
To seek my little one!” 


A thorn-wreath bound the gentle brow 
That beamed with pity sweet, 

And marks of wounds were on his hands, 
And scaxs upon his feet. 

Again I said, ‘*‘ O Shepherd, rest, 
The tempest hath begun.” 

He murmur’d, ‘* Nay, I must away 
To seek my little one.” 


“T saw thy flock at peace within 
Thine own well-guarded fold; 

O Shepherd, pause, for wild the gale 
That rages o’er the wold!” 

** No; one poor lamb hath gone astray, 
And soon may be undone; 

I cannot stay, 1 must away 
To seek my little one!” 


* But, since thy flock are all secure, 
Why to the hight repair ? 

If thou hast ninety and nine at home, 
Why for a truant care?” 

“ Dearer to me than all the rest 
Is that poor, struggling son! 

I cannot stay, I must away 
To seek my little one!” 


‘¢ Good Shepherd, tell me, if his need 
Should bring the wanderer home, 

Wilt thou not punish him with stripes, 
Lest he again should roam?” 

‘¢ No; I would clasp him to my heart, 
As mother clasps her son. 

I cannot stay, I must away 
To seek my little one!” 


Even s0, I thought, our gracious Lord 
Hath, in his heart Divine, 

A wealth of love for all his saints— 
For all the ninety and nine! 

But most he loves, and most he seeks 
The soul by sin undone ; 

And still he sighs, ‘‘ I must away 
To seek my little one!” 


Scottish Guardian. 
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From the Army and Navy Journal, September 2nd, 1876. 


MODERN NAVIES. 


NO. IIIL—NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The frigate Congress is the next 
ship to be noticed in the progress 
of naval affairs in this country. 
She sailed from Portsmouth, N. 
H., in 1842, for the Mediterranean, 
and became at once an object of ad- 
miration to all naval connoisseurs, 
not only for her admirable propor- 
tions and graceful lines (compar- 
ing her, of course, with the models 
of that day), but for her heavy 
battery, and the ease with which 
she carried it. She had withal 
great speed, was very weatherly, 
and quick working. But through 
the genius of Fulton, the U.S. 
had long ere this taken the first 
step towards the formation of a 
steam Navy. In 1814 the U. S. 
S. Fulton, designed by Fulton 
himself, was launched in New 
York. She carried twenty long 
328, a formidable battery at that 
time, and may be considered as 
marking one of the most import- 


ant eras in the history of navies. — 


She was the first ship in which 
the attempt at a shot proof hull 
was made. 
"The Princeton comes next in 
order as marking the development 
of naval science. For this ship 
and the several principles exhibit- 
ed in the details of her construc- 
tion the country is indebted to the 
late Commodore Rob’t T. Stock- 
ton. The Princeton (designed by 
Commodore Stockton, engines and 
boilers by Ericsson) was launched 
in Philadelphia in 1844. She was 
the first to introduce the Ericsson 
propeller; carried her engines and 
boilers below the water line; had 
a telescope smoke-stack, shutting 
down below her hammock rail, 
and a battery of two 12 inch guns 
and 10 42-pounder carronades, 
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an altogether exceptionally heavy’ 
armament. No attempt had been 

made up to this time in any navy’ 
to mount such extraordinarily heavy | 
guns afloat. 

In 1855 the Merrimac class of 
frigates was launched. The Merri- 
mac herself was sent to England, 
where she attracted so much at- 
tention for her splendid propor- 
tions and great fighting powers, 
that the English designed their 
Orlando and Diadem. class special- 
ly to compete with her. A clever 
English writer on naval affairs ob- 
serves: ‘‘It was not until com- 
paratively recent times that the 
navies of different powers began 
seriously to vie with each other in 
the introduction of the very des- 
tructive ordnance now in use, the 
largest known specimens of which 
are to be seen on board the new 
American frigates ”—the Merrimac 
class. 

Finally, in the list of wooden 
steam vessels came the classes re- 
presented by the Florida ({neé 
Wampanoag), 4,220 tons displace- 
ment, Congress (neé Pushmataha), 
3,000, and Kearsarge, 1,550 tons, 
designed for exceptionally high 
speed, and launched in 1861-64. 
These were in due time followed 
by the English, with the Znconstant 
(5,400 tons displacement) and class. 
In designing her (1866), ‘‘ the fea- 
tures of her American predecessors 
were kept carefully in view in 
determining her size, speed and 
armament.” She was  frigate- 
built, however, and differed from 
the originals in a number of es- 
sential particulars. (Appen. to 
Admiralty Committee on Designs, 
p. 290.) 

In 1861, the war of the Rebel- 


fel 


pt 


< 


lion broke out, and on the 8th of 
March, 1862, the rebel iron-clad 


_ Merrimac (the steam frigate above 


referred to, converted, ) appeared in 
the Hampton Roads. In no great 
while she destroyed the old sailing 
frigates Congress and Cumberland; 
and as a new element in ship fight- 


ing, she spread dismay and de- 


_ moralization on every side. 


Those 
splendid wooden steam frigates the 
Minnesota and Roanoke, with their 
heavy batteries, were of no avail 
with such an antagonist. Their 
day had suddenly passed. Every 


- one saw that the Merrimac was 
master of the situation and had 
absolute and complete command of 
_the Roads, and people’s minds at 
- once reverted to the English cam- 


paign of September, 1777, when 
Lord Howe, ascending the Chesa- 
peake, landed a force at its head, 
near Elk river, and when after 
gaining the battle of Brandywine 
he entered Philadelphia. 

The triumph of the Merrimac 
was short lived. The appearance 
of the Monitor upon the scene, 
and its dramatic encounter with 
the Merrimac in Hampton Roads, 


- directed the attention of the world 


at once to the noyel creation of 
Ericsson, and as the result of it, 


the Monitor system of Ericsson 


has been introduced not only into 
eur Navy, but into EHKuropean 
navies generally, for coast and 
harbor defence, for which it is 
mainly designed. | 

_ The last type of man-of-war we 
shall refer to as indicating the 
great and rapid changes in the 
mode of naval warfare, is the 
Alarm, designed by the distin- 
guished Admiral of the Navy. Be- 
ing. a ram, she is intended to fight 


head on, and combines successfully 


the heaviest ordnance, with the of- 
fensive torpedo. But her chief 
merit consists in her facility for 
sternboard and quick turning, 
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qualities which alone (high speed 
assumed) will render a vessel of 
this description of value. It will 
be seen from the foregoing, that, 
in certain branches of naval science, 
America has led the way. To 


the list may be added the name ~~ 


of Colonel Bomford, who first 
introduced horizontal shell firing 
with the columbiad, the draw- 
ings of which were taken to 
France, where the system was in- 
troduced by, and took the name of, 
General Paixhans; of Mr. R. L. 
Stevens,* of Hoboken, who brought 
out the method of plating ships 
with iron; of Bushnel, who render- 
ed the use of the torpedo practi- 
cable. 

Nor is the Navy without its 
triumphs in the peaceful fields of 
science. The Kxploring Expedi- 
tion, and that to Japan; the inter- 
oceanic canal surveys, Arctic voy- 
ages, and those for deep-sea sound- 
ings; the Pacific explorations for 
hidden dangers, and the distant 
voyage of the Swatara, which like 
that of the celebrated Cook’s to 
Otaheite in 1769, was undertaken 
for the purpose of observing the 
transit of Venus, show how valu- 
able may be the returns made to 
the country in time of peace by a 
well employed Navy; while the 
Naval Observatory, Coast Survey, 
Hydrographic office, Torpedo Sta- 
tion, and Naval Academy, are 
quietly and unobtrusively, but 
steadily and surely, working their 
way in the broad domain of scien- 
tific research, and adding daily to 
the common stock of useful inform- 
ation. 


* See admirable sketch of Life of Mr. Stevens, 
by R. H. Thurston—Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. 


—_—__—.- 0<»__. 

DESERTION of a calumniated 

friend is a dishonest action.—John- 
SON. 
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THE LIFE BOAT AND THE LIFE CAR. 


Among the many useful devices 
for saving life that have been in- 
vented from time to time, no two 
have ever been. more thoroughly 
successful than that triumph of 
naval architecture, the life-boat, 
and the yet more ingenious marine 
vehicle known as the life-car. The 
former is thoroughly English in its 
origin, while the honor of invent- 
ing the latter belongs to one of our 
own countrymen, named Joseph 
Francis. So far as the original 
life-boat is concerned, there may 
still be seen in the church-yard of 
Hythe, Kent, England, a tomb- 
stone which testifies that a certain 
“‘Lionel Lukin was the first who 
built a Life-boat, and was the 
original inventor of that quality of 
safety, by which many lives and 
much property have been preserved 
from shipwreck, and he obtained 
for it the King’s patent in the year 
"1785.” But that there may exist 
differences of opinion even among 
tombstones is established by the 

act that in the parish church of 
St. Hilda’s, South Shields, there is 
a slab ‘‘Sacred to the Memory of 
William Wouldhave, who died Sep- 
tember 28th, 1821; aged 70 years, 
Clerk of this Church, and Inventor 
of that invaluable blessing to man- 
kind, the Life-boat.” Besides these 
conflicting tombstones, it also hap- 
pens that Mr. Henry Greathead, 
a shrewd boat-builder at South 
Shields, has been very generally 
credited with designing and build- 
ing the first life-boat about the year 
1789. Thus we have at once three 
well authenticated inventors of the 
‘invaluable blessing.” The fact 
seems to be that Mr. Lionel Lukin, 
a coach builder in Long Acre, 
London, had designed and fitted 
out a boat for saving life in cases 
of shipwreck, which he called an 
““unimmergible boat,” some four 


or five years before Greathead 

brought forward his plan for a life- 
boat, and that in 1789, from plans 
offered to a certain * committee 
which had proposed ‘‘ premiums 
for the best models of a life-boat,” 
there were two selected, one by — 
Mr. William Wouldhave, and the 
other by Mr. Henry Greathead, the © 
preference having been given to 
the latter. 

In the year 1789, before the at- 
tention of the public had been fully 
awakened to the necessity of life- 
boats, a vessel from Newcastle, — 
called the Adventure, was wrecked 
at the mouth of the Tyne; and 
while the ship lay stranded on the 
Herd Sand, at the entrance of the — 
river, in the midst of tremendous © 
breakers, her crew ‘‘ dropped off | 
one by one from the rigging,” only 
three hundred yards from the shore, 
and in the presence of thousands of 
spectators, not one of whom could 
be induced to venture to her assist- 
ance in any boat of the ordinary 
construction. It is no wonder that 
premiums were offered for the in- 
vention of a life-boat, and that Mr. 
Greathead, whose plan was ac- 
cepted, received orders to com- 
mence building them. At the 
commencement of the year 1802 
two hundred lives had been saved 
by life-boats at the entrance of the 
Tyne alone, and Mr. Greathead 
applied to Parhament for a reward. 
A committee of the House of Com- 
mons haying reported on the value 
of the invention, the sum of $6,000 
was voted him. 

Before the invention of the life- 
car, which ranks only second in 
life-saving utility to the life-boat, 
rough substitutes were used, which 
demonstrated at once the value of 
such a construction. When a ship 
was grounded near the shore, and 
at the mercy of the gale, the crew 


ee 
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would throw overboard a cask to 
which a line was attached. As it 
neared the shore the wreckers seized 
it, and thus communication was 
established with the vessel. After 
this a hardy sailor from the ship or 
life-boat man from the shore would 
make his way along the line in a 
cat-like manner, dragging a second 
line with him. To this was at- 
tached a strong basket or box, or 
any like article that could be had 
on ship or shore. Provided with 
lines by which it could be drawn 
back and forth, this rude contriv- 
ance would sometimes convey its 
human freight from peril to safety 
so that not a life was lost. Seizing 
upon the idea thus suggested, the 
inventive genius of Mr. Francis 
designed the life-car at present in 
use. 

There are said to be between 
four and five thousand men in the 
United States engaged in the 
wrecking business, but it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the exact number. 
The great mass of the wreckers, in 
our country, live on the most dan- 
gerous parts of the sea-coast, a 
large majority being located on the 
Atlantic. The Maine and Massa- 
chusetts coasts, interspersed and 
broken by numerous islands, are 
favorite resorts. There is a large 
colony of them on Nantucket Is- 
land, the region of Martha’s Vine- 
yard Sound being one of the most 
dangerous on the coast. The 
wreckers’ huts, half buried in the 
sand, may be seen at Barnegat and 
along the numberless other inlets 
of New Jersey in a profusion which 
clearly indicates the dangerous 
character of that coast. Indeed, 
the whole coast of the so-called 
“pocket” formed by Long Island, 
New York, and New Jersey is well 
peopled with wreckers, who know 
that it is one of the most dangerous 
localities on the sea-board. Key 
West is also a favorite locality, and 
a large fleet of wreckers’ crafts may 
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always be found cruising among 
the dangerous reefs of that region. 

The life-boat stations are scat- 
tered along the coast, each being 
numbered. They are generally but 
not always near a light-house or 
settlement of wreckers, and one of 
these, or some coast farmer, or the 
light-keeper, is supposed to have 
the boat and car and rocket appa- 
ratus in charge. Each _ station- 
house contains besides the life-car 
and life-boat a sufficiency of kind- 
ling wood or pine knots to build a 
fire in an emergency, rockets to be 
fired as signals to assemble crews, 
some rough clothing, medicines, 
and other articles that may be - 
needed. The boat and car are 
usually mounted on wheels, in 
order to be carried to different 
parts of the coast. The arrange- 
ments for communication are such 
that the organized companies at a 
distance can act, as far as saving 
property is concerned, almost, if 
not quite as soon, as the wreckers 
who are living close upon the very 
scene of disaster—AHarper’s Weekly. 


DurineG the holding of Moody 
and Sankey’s meetings in London, 
an old man, while waiting for the 
service to commence, one evening, 
remarked to a person sitting by his 
side, ‘‘I don’t believe in Gop or 
devil.” ‘*Then why are you here?” 
asked this person. ‘‘ Oh, I thought 
I would come and hear what they 
had to say.” As the meeting pro- 
ceeded this old man was noticed 
to be very eager in his endeavor to 
hear all that was said, and when 
at the close of the first meeting, 
the person sitting by his side rose 
to go he said, ‘‘Are you going?” 
“¢Yes,’”’ was the answer; ‘‘ are you 
not?” ‘‘ No,” replied the old man; 
«‘T am going in there,” pointing 
to the inquiry-room; “I am 
eighty-one years of age, but I never 
heard anything like this before.” 
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The Poetry of the Throttle. 


Not long ago an engineer brought 
his train to a stand at a little Mas- 
sachusetts village where the pas- 
sengers have five minutes for lunch. 
A lady came along the platform 
and said:—‘‘The conductor tells 
me the train at the junction in 
iE leaves fifteen minutes before 
our arrival. It is Saturday night, 
and it is the last train. I have a 
very sick child in the car and no 
money for a hotel, and none for a 
private conveyance a long, long way 
into the country. What shall I 
do?” 

“‘Well,” said the engineer, ‘<I 
wish I could tell you.” 

‘Would it be possible for you to 
hurry a little?” said the anxious, 
tearful mother. 

‘“*No, madam; I have the time- 
table, and the rules say I must run 
by it.” 

She turned sorrowfully away, 
leaving the bronzed face of the en- 
gineer wet with tears. Presently 
she returned and said: 

“* Are you a christian?” 

“*J trust | am,” was the reply. 

‘Will you pray with me that 
the Lord may in some way delay 
the train at the junction?” 

““Why, yes, I will pray with you, 
but I have not much faith.” 

Just then the conductor cried, 
“All aboard!” The poor woman 
hurried back to the deformed and 
sick child, and away went the 
train climbing the grade. 

“Somehow,” said the engineer, 
“‘everything worked like a charm. 
As I prayed, I couldn’t help letting 
my engine out just alittle. We 
hardly stopped at the first station, 
people got on and off with won- 
derful alacrity, the conductor’s 
lantern was in the air a half min- 
ute and then away again. Once 
over the summit, it was dreadful 
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_ easy to give her a little more, as I 


prayed, till she seemed to shoot 
through the air like an_ arrow. 
Somehow I couldn’t hold her, 
knowing I had the road; and so we 
dashed up to the junction six min- 
utes ahead of time.” 

There stood the other train and 
the conductor with the lantern on 
his arm. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘ will 
you tell me what I waited here for? 
Somehow I felt I must await your 
coming to-night, but I didn’t know 
why.” 

““T guess,”’ said the brother con- 
ductor, ‘‘it is for this poor woman, 
with her sick and deformed child, 
dreadful anxious to get home this 
Saturday night.” But the man on 
the engine and the grateful mother 
think they can tell why the train 
waited. 


————-——=0-=>—___—_ 


WE WRITE our mercies in the 
dust; but our afflictions we en- 
grave in marble. Our memories 
serve us but too well to remember 
the latter; but we are strangely 
forgetful of the former. 
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Show Me. Thy Face, 


Show me Thy face— 
A cheering beam 
Of loveliness divine; 
And I shall never think or dream 
Of other love save Thine. 
All lesser light will darken quite, 
All lower glories wane,— 
The beautiful of earth will scarce 
Seem beautiful again ! 


Show me Thy face— 
The heaviest cross 
Will then seem light to bear; 
There will be gain in every loss, 
__ And peace with every care. 
With such light feet the years will fleet, 
_.. _ Life seem as brief as blest; 
Till I have laid my burden down, 
And entered into rest. 


Show me Thy face— 
And I shall be 
__ In heart and mind renewed, 
With wisdom, grace, and energy, 

_ Yo work Thy work endo 
Shine through the veil, Immanuel, 
Until, the veil removed, 

In perfect glory I behold 
The Face that I haye loved, 
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The Sailors Text. 


SAFE ANCHORAGE, 


‘* Cast thy burden wpon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee: he shall never suffer 
the righteous to be moved.—Ps. lv. 22. 

When the tempest is threatening, the sailor never thinks of casting anchor on a 
bold headland, exposed to the sweep of the storm. He runs his vessel into some 
sheltered bay, where the waves have rocked themselves to rest. 

Tempest-tossed Voyager on the Ocean of Life, here is a quiet shelter for thee ! 
The world’s refuges are refuges of lies. But ‘‘God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble.” Whatever thy troubles may be (and each has his 
own)—the burden of sin, the burden of sorrow, heart burdens, family burdens, 
trials with which a stranger dare not intermeddle—cast them atu on Him, “for 


He careth for you all!” 


** Give to the winds thy fears; 
' Hope, and be undismay’d. 
God hears thy sighs, and counts thy tears—- 
God shall lift up thy head ! 
‘Through waves, and clouds, and storms, 
He gently clears thy way; 
Then wait His time, so shall thy night 
Soon end in joyous day.” 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


BY REY. JOHN SPAULDING, D. D. 


Comparisons are instructive, and 
are sometimes the best demonstra- 
tions. 

Sizty years ago the American 
Board had sent abroad nine or ten 
missionaries, and had received, 
during the year, $10,800 for the 
conversion of the heathen world. 
Then there were only about 200 
missionaries from all Christendom 
thus sent and employed. The re- 
ceipts of the same Board, the last 
year, were $465,422; and the num- 
ber of its missionaries from this 
country, 388; which, with 760 other 
laborers, teachers and helpers, na- 
tive and foreign, make an agregate 
of 1,148; or, five times more than 
were employed by all Christendom, 
and forty-three times more money 
than was thus used by this Board 


sixty years ago! 


Sixty years ago four native Sand- 
wich Islanders, providentially cast 
upon our shores, had been cared 
for, and were under a course of 
Christian training, in hope of their 
returning to carry the gospel to 
their own people. 

Their presence prompted inqui- 
ry and sympathy in that direction; 
and four years after led to the sail- 
ing of the brig Thaddeus, Captain 
Blanchard, from Boston, October 
23, 1820, with a missionary family 
of twenty-two persons bound to 
these idolatrous islands. Now the 
world knows they are a Christian 
people, bound to the United States 
by an international treaty of com- 
merce and comity! 

Sixty years ago the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church 
recorded its pleasure and heartfelt 
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satisfaction on hearing that, ‘‘a 
few days since,” an American Bi- 
ble Society was formed in the City 
of New York. Now who can count 
its leaves for the healing of the na- 
tions, or estimate the results of its 
threescore years’ work? 

Siaty years ago the sailor was 
compelled, if he prayed at all, to 
adopt the language of David in 
distress in the cave of En-gedi: £ 
cried unto the Lord; with my voice 
unto the Lord did I make my sup- 
plication. I looked on my right 
hand, and beheld, but there was no 
man that would know me: refuge 
failed me; no man cared for my 
soul. 

If David’s enemies were cruel, 
the crimps and the land-sharks 
were more cruel to the sailor. If 
Dayid’s cave was deep and dark, 
the sailor’s ocean was deeper and 
darker. If David’s cry was heard 
in heaven, so was the cry that 
went up in behalf of the neglected 
and refugeless seamen. 

At that time there were a few 
shipmasters, like Richardson and 
Girdler and Parsons and Bartlett, 
men of piety and prayer; but, 
who heard of a praying sailor? 
But since Seamen’s Friend Socie- 
ties were organized for the social 
and religious improvement of the 
men of the sea; since God’s ap- 
pointed means of salvation have 
been brought within their reach 
and acceptance, what a change in 
the condition, social, moral and 
religious, both for time and eter- 
nity! Behold, he prayeth! may 
now be said of thousands; and 
what was said in prophecy in re- 
gard to the house of Judah and 
house of Israel is wonderfully ver- 
ified in regard to them: And it 
shall come to pass, that as ye were 
a curse among the heathen, so will 
L save you, and ye shall be a bless- 
tig. 
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Let the spiritual harvest of the 
sea, for the next sixty years, in- 
crease in richness and abundance 
like the past, and seamen in all 
the ports of the world will sing,— 
Oh that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness, and for his won- 
derful works to the children of men ! 

Sixty years ago there were about 
five hundred newspapers in the 
United States, and only five or six 
of these distinctively religious. 
There were fewer religious papers 
in Europe; one having just been 
established in Germany, and a 
monthly publication projected to 
diffuse religious information among 
the Protestants in the South of 
France. 

About thirty years since, the 
secular papers generally found it to 
be for their interest, and the grati- 
fication of their subscribers, to 
publish more or less religious in- 
formation. Now, we can scarcely 
take up a paper which has none; 
and we find an average increase of 
religious papers, of one or two an- 
nually, during the last threescore 
years. They are the daily bread 
of the intelligent Christian fami- 
les of our land. 

Siaty years ago! The former 
days better than these! Say not 
thou,— What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these ? 
for thow dost not inquire wisely 
concerning this.—Cin. Herald and 
Presbyter. 


In studying the Bible, don’t 
spend all your time in trying to in- 
terpret its more difficult passages. 
Read those passages which you do 
understand, reflect upon them, 
endeavoring to arrive at their 
whole meaning, and, in time, you 
will find yourself prepared to solve 
many a now seeming Scriptural 
riddle. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Our Loan Libraries. 
PRACTICAL TESTIMONY TO THEIR VALUE— 
ANOTHER IMPORTANT TOPIC. 


From a letter to us, written by Captain 
SamuEL H. Sweerser, Master of the 
bark S. HK. Bearce, dated on the vessel, 
off Cape Horn, June, 1876, we extract as 
follows: 

To the American Seamen’s Friend Society : 

“Your Loan Library No. 5,691* has 
been a comfort to us. The men come for 
books nearly every Sunday, and we aft 
have read most of them, and find some 
of them very instructive.... You have 
our thanks for it. Mrs. Sweetser says if 
we can get home, she intends to put at 
least one more library in circulation.” 


A REMEDY FOR THE SLOP CHEST SYSTEM. + 


“This is a nuisance to the sailor, for 
he pays double what the clothes ete. 
cost, on shore, and in some cases three 
times as much. For instance, I know 
of a lot of good satinet pants, lined 
and well made, put on board ship at $2.50 
per pair and sold to the men at $5.00 
per pair. One sailor exchanged a pair 
of similar (just as good, no better) pants 
for which he said he paid $6.50, on shore, 
and I believe him. I myself paid $3.00 
for a pair of New Jersey rubber boots in 
New York and have not had a month’s 
wear out of them. They were not worth 
one dollar, and probably did not cost the 
manufacturer over 50 cents. No doubt 
I could have bought a load of them for 
$2.00 a pair or less. Yet some of my 
men had similar boots, for which they 
paid $5.00 in New York, at the same 
time I bought mine. It makes me in- 
dignant to see for what trash our sea- 
men spend their hard earned money. 

“Would it not be possible to set up a 
store of seamen’s outfits in our large cities, 
where good coarse clothes, ete., can be 
bought as low as any intelligent man of 
the world can buy them? Sailors don’t 
need good clothes, they want something 


* Placed on the bark, in September, 1875, by 
contribution of Rev. Dr. W. H. Steele, New- 
ark, N. J 

t+ The system on shipboard, by which the 
Captains of vessels supply clothing to their 
crews, taking pay out of the seamen’s wages. 
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that is strong, coarse and cheap. $2.50 is 
as high as they should go for a pair of 
woolen pants, for sea use. Auction lots 
of clothes are just as good for them as 
the nicest, for their clothes get dirty and 
torn in a very short time. 

*‘A man, to keep such astore should be 
thoroughly a sailor, and an honest one at 
that, without a vulgar, gaudy wife deck- 
ed in all the colors of the rainbow, a his- 
sing and a by-word whenever she goes 
in the streets. Hstablish such a store 
where the sailors can get good coarse 
clothes, etc., cheap, and put an advertise- 
ment in each library, and on board every 
ship, showing where the store is, its ob- 
ject, with the prices of many of the ar- 
ticles,—and some sailors will patronize it. 
It will be talked of in the forecastle, and 
if the thing is carried on fairly, squarely 
and discreetly, a great good will be done 
to all of them, in the not very distant 
future. 

‘*My own experience with sailors has 
been that in a crew of from 8 to 20 men, 
there will be one or more who will save 
a part of their wages. These will always 
look for themselves, in buying, and will 
buy strong serviceable clothes at the 
cheapest rate. Such men would patron- 
ize a store where serviceable outfits were 
bought cheap for cash, and sold at a 
reasonable profit for cash, if such store 
was properly advertised,—not in the 
newspapers, or on shore, but in the ship’s 
forecastles, as for instance, by a card 
stuck on the cover of each book in the 
library, or on a large poster stuck up in 
the forecastle, as the scale of provisions is 
now. Place the card, with a few tacks, 
with some friendly sailor, and he would 
stick it up and keep it there. The 
prices, with the quality of the various 
articles should be stated, so that Jack 
may compare the prices on the card with 
the prices which the shark has charged 
him, for similar articles. Thus these 
things would be discussed, and on the re- 
turn of the men to ports having stores 
so conducted, they would visit them, out 
of curiosity, if nothing more. 

««They would so become better acquaint- 
ed with prices, and would not allow them- 
selves to be swindled, as before, even if 
they did not buy at the store itself, and 
the good of the sailor and not of the 
store should be the object aimed at. 

“Such a store should always buy for 
cash, in the cheapest market, in order to 
sell cheaply enough to sustain itself. It 
should be started by a society, and direct- 
ed by a committee of practical men and 
women of the Plimsoli school.” 

SamueL H, SwEETser.” 
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A Shattered Whaling Fleet, 


We make mere mention, in the limited 
space at our command, in the present 
Magazine, of the recent loss of twelve 
vessels belonging to the Arctic Whaling 
Fleet, tidings of which came to San 
Francisco, Cal., by the whaling bark 
Florence, October 21st. The Florence 
brought 190 survivors from the aban- 
doned vessels, and others proceeded in 
the bark Three Brothers to Honolulu, S. 
I., but so far as can be ascertained, fifty 
or sixty of the crews of the dozen ves- 
sels lost, were left upon them, in the ice 
pack, near Point Barrow, East of Beh- 
rings Straits, on the Northern Coast of 
North America, and may never again be 
heard from. The abandonment occurred 
about September 17th-20th, and seems to 
have been imperative. We may print, 
hereafter, a portion of the written report 
of the masters of the fleet, published 
after their arrival in San Francisco. 


= 9 <p. 


Return of the Last British Arctic 


Expedition, 


The Magazine for August, 1875, 
chronicled, at length, the departure from 
Portsmouth, England, on the 29th May 
of that year, of what was probably the 
best appointed exploring expedition ever 
sent out in the attempt to reach the 
North Pole. The daily press, in October 
of the present year, announced the re- 
turn of the Alert and Discovery, the 
English naval steamers which compésed 
it. Progress to the Pole was found to 
be impracticable. No land could be dis- 
covered to the northward of the highest 
latitude reached, namely, 88° 20', but in 
other respects, the expedition was suc- 
cessful. The Alert reached Valentia, 
Ireland, at 2 30%p. m. October 27th, that 
being the first land made since leaving 
the frozen regions. The narrative of the 
Expedition has been published in Eng- 
land. Both vessels were caught in an 
ice pack before reaching the shore of 
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Grinnell Land, on the western side of 
Kennedy’s Channel, opposite the north- 
western coast of Greenland, and about 
80° N. Lat., for which locality they had 
sailed from Port Payer, Aug. 8th, 1875. 
Thence, their progress northward was an 
incessant struggle through chance open- 
ings made in the ice by wind and cur- 
rent, the channel through which the 
ships moved constantly closing behind 
them. The Discovery wintered in a 
well-sheltered harbor on the west side of 
Hall’s Basin, a few miles north of Polaris 
Bay. The Alert pushed forward and 
rounded the north-éast point of Grant’s 
Land, but instead of finding as expected, 
a continuous coast a hundred miles to- 
ward the north, sbe found herself on 
the border of an extensive sea, with im- 
penetrable ice on every side and no har- 
bor. The ship wintered behind a barrier 
of grounded ice close to land. 


Thence, during the winter, a sledge 
party went north, and with the utmost 
difficulty, but 73 miles, coming within 
400 miles of the Pole itself. Capt. Narzs 
commanding the Expedition says: ‘‘ The 
Polar Sea is never navigable. The or- 
dinary ice averages eighty feet in thick- 
ness. Animal life and the northerly mi- 
gration of birds ends south of Cape Co- 
lombia.”’ 


We observe, however, that this dictwm 
is already questioned by other Arctic 
Navigators, and it hardly admits of 
doubt that other efforts will be made to 
reach the Northern Pole, before it is ac- 
quiesced in. 


Obituary. 


In the recent death of Mr. Joun S. 
Wiuurams, of the New York house of 
Wituiams & GuIoNn, society parts with 
an accomplished gentleman, the shipping 
interest of the city loses a prominent 
representative, and the cause of seamen 
a true friend and helper. His funeral 
was attended from Calvary church, on 
Fourth Avenue, on Friday, Noy. 17th. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports one hundred 
and seventeen arrivals at the Homer, dur- 
ing the month of October. These men 
deposited with him $3,670, of which 
$1,570 were sent to relatives, $340 placed 
in Savings Bank, and the balance re- 
turned to depositors. During the same 
time, fifteen men went to sea from the 
Home, without advance, and six were 
sent to the hospital. 


Position of the Principal Planets, 
for December, 1876. 


.Merrcury is a morning star until the 
forenoon of the 4th. at 6h. 31m., when 
he is in superior conjunction with the 
sun; during the remainder of the month 
is an evening star; is in conjunction with 
Jupiter at 11m. past noon on the 4th, 
being 1° 31/ south; is in conjunction 
with the Moon on the morning of the 
16th, at 3h. 88m., being 2° 51/ north. 


Venus is a morning star during this 
month, rising on the 1st at 3h. 58m., 
and south of east 13° 51/; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the afternoon of 
the 12th, at 3h. 34m., being 6° 40/ north. 


Mars is a morning star, rising on the 
1st, at 3h. 54m., and south of east 14° 
43/; isin conjunction with the Moon at 
44m. before midnight on the 11th, being 
5° 8/ north. 

JUPITER is an evening star until the 
forenoon of the 4th, at 10h. 14m., when 
he isin conjunction withthe Sun. After 
this he is a morning star; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the evening of 
the 14th, at 8h. 47m., being 5° 30/ north. 


SavrurN is an evening star, setting on 
the ist at 10h. 50m., and south of west 
16° 27’; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the forenoon of the 21st, at 9h. 27m., 
being 51/ south. At this time he is eclips- 
ed to all persons situated between the 
parallels of north latitude 10° and 78°. 
New York University. lity duly dey, 
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Disasters in October, 1876, 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States reported 
totally lost and missing during October, is 
48, of which 23 were wrecked, 18 abandoned, 
2 sunk by collision, 4 foundered, and 1 is miss- 
ing. The list comprises 2 steamers. 4 ships, 17 
barks, 5 brigs, and 20 schooners, and their total 
value, exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at 
$950,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, s ¢ sunk by collision, f 
foundered, and m missing. 


STEAMERS. 
Sylvia, a. from Philadelphia for Havre. f 
Godfrey Koebler (tug), w. from Philadelphia 
for Galveston. 
SHIPS. 
Rydal Hall, w. from Cardifffor San Francisco. 
St. George, a. Whaler in Arctic Ocean. 


Marengo, a. do. do. do. 
Cornelius Howland, a. do. do. do. 
BARKS. 


MAS IMCD A: w. from Ciudad Bolivar for New 

ork. 

R. B. Mulhall, w. from Cardenas for New York. 

Vesenes’ w. from Stavanger for New Or- 
eans. 

Clara Bell, a. Whaler in Arctic Ocean. 


Onward, a. do. do. do. \ 
Camilla, a. do. do. do. 
Josephine, a. do. do. do. 
Acors Barnes, @ do. do. do. 
James Allen,a. do. do. do. 
Java, 2d, a. do. do. do 


Rk. H. Purington. a. from Boston for London. 
Adela, w. from Bangor for Po: t-au-Prince. 
Keystone, s.c. from Baltimore for Lynn, E. 
M. E. Chapman, w. from Philadelphia for 
Cienfuegos. 
Theseus, w. from Manila for San Francisco. 
Niord, w. from Porto Rico for New Orleans. 
American Eagle, w. from Catacola for New 
York. 
BRIGS. 
Pepe, w. from Savannah for Barcelona. 
Faustina, 7. from Penarth for Havana. 
Carmela, a. from New Orleans for Naples. 
Edith, w. from Laguayra for Porto Cabello. 
Elmira, w. from Portland for 


SCHOONERS, 


Win. Capes, w. from New York for Boston. 

Wanata, a. from Newport, H. for Shediac. 

Bolton, f. (In Long Island Sound). 

Tiber, w. (Fisherman). 

Ada W. Gould, a. from New York for Rio 
Grande. 

Sam’l Warren. s.c.from Troy for Millville, N.J. 

Lily, w. from Margaretville, N. 8. for Boston. 

S. &. King, w. from Havana for Mobile. 

Moit Bedell, w. from New York for St. Martins. 

Niamic, a. from Taunton for New York. 

Mollie Emma, w. (At Bahia Honda). 

October, w. from Wiscasset for Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Hannah, Olark, a. from Provincetown, for 
Bristol, Me. ; 

Saxon. w. from Sullivanfor New Yo k.. 

D. & M. Reed, m. from Lewes, Dela. for Say- 
annah. 

Earnest, w. (At Isle Haut, Me.) 

D. B. Doane, w. from Port Caledonia for Bos- 
ton. 

Thos. Winans, /. from Pascaguula for Zaza. 

A. L. Putnam, a. from New York for Jacmel. 

Dayid Nickels, /. from Philadelphia for Mobile, 
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Receipts for October, 1876. 


Nbw HAMPSHIRE. 


Bristol, Cong. Churches sci vas. ie ~-. $ 2 50 
Epping, Cong. church.......... Baga LlGaly 
New Ipswich, Children’s Fair.-...... 2 00 
Portsmouth, North Cong. church, to 
const. OC. Morris Tredick, L.M... 30 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ashby, Cong. churth....:...:c0eseccs 5 00 
Attleboro, Cong. church.. 29 39 
Cambridge, Bap. ch.,S.S 10 09 
Chelsea, lst Cong. church............ 11 90 
Hadley, Ladies Seamen’s Friend Soc. 
of the 1st Religious Soc., to const. 
Miss Mary KE. Smith, L. M., $30.. 37 70 
Holbrook, Yearly bequest, ‘“ i. N. 
EAs? 2. fOT LIDTAYICS saistelnsw ets teieete see) 40700) 
E. EK. H., for library......... 20 00 
Lunenburg, Cong. church......... 6 75 
Lynn, Ist Cong. church............ 22 26 
onson, lst Oong. church...... acauag 1) ES) 
Newburyport, Ladies Bethel Society 
to const. Rey. Albert Dunlap and 
Rey. Edwin L. Drown, L. M’s... 60 00 
North Leominster,- <<. .s..cies00-0 Goch 3 50 
Springfield, lst Cong church......... 21 31 
Tewksbury, Cong. church...... Gocoo 263i 7(0) 
Townsend, Cong. church 6 00 
Upton, Cong. church....... 5 00 
ellesley, AnonyMOUS............-26- 10 00 
Westfield, lst Cong. church.......... Ay PAL yl 
Westford, Cong. church...... Sou0aa00 9 00 
Worcester, Salem St. church......... 82 54 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, afriend.......... So cstetatte 50 
CONNECTICUT. 
Berlin Cones Chuneh-sacecssncce des . 10 61 
Birmingham, “ H. H.”............ : 2 00 
Bridgewater, Cong. ch., add’l........ 3 50 
Ellington, 8. 8., Cong. ch., bal. for 
MILITARY ores cnciat oa cece averse ene 8 65 
Fairfield, lst Cong. ch., of wh. Samuel 
Morehouse, Miss Emma Brewster 
Jennings and §. §., each $20, for 
JN OREN Rondon ssaauor Maltiemeeieaetens -- 136 07 
Guilford, lst Cong. church......... ante 6 00 
Madison, lst Cong. church........... 7 76 
New Britain, Center church......... 70 61 
New Haven, Center ch., of wh. to 
const. Franklin S. Bradley, Char- 
les F. Messenger and Mrs. Susan 
Scranton Candee, L. M., ea. $30.. 105 58 


NEW YORK. 


Brockport, Bap. church, bal......... 

Brooklyn, ‘‘ Puss,” for lib’s..... 
Central Cong. church..... 
2nd. Pres. church....... 

Buffalo, O. P. Ramsdell 
H. H. Hale... ae 
H.C. Walker... 
G, Barrettphich:...scssssen one ee eee 
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Coxsackie, 1st Ref. church...........- 
Delta, M. E. church 
Fairport. Lewis Brooks........- Sab 
Gaines, M. E. church.... 

Cong. church...... 
Holley, Pres. church. 

Bap. church........ 


MS Ee CDULrCh onc 2nniressicis 
Johnstown, M. E. church.......... is 
Pres. church...... Mess cee ese 
Lewiston, Pres church .............- 
Livonia, Press ch., add’das.i....<c. aes 
Luzerne, Pres. church............ 6508 
Lyndeville, Pres. church............ 5 
SA MCMUTCH eters celeleie oles isaistacieletetseials 
M. E. church...... caadaapaggonGaras 
Iiyons, Pres. church... -.j-.-sscesee = 
German M. E. church...........- se 
M. E. church......... bonbuanancis aston 
Moravia, Cong. church......... cathe’ 
Mir Hs chiens adda. mesa =mile S506 
PASATIOTIG «cle sieisisiaralclotaiein sleletatotsietstetateietete 3 


New York City, Capt. Wilbur, Offi- 
cers and crew ship UM. P. Grace. 
Capt. J. B. Perry, bark Mendotte... 
Capt. White and crew, brig Selah 
TRUTLOW wicic's's\e <1) s\a'0/e's aguabososce a6 
Walliam -A'Storss.<.- ieee ae 
Jonas M. Libbey, for lib’s. 
Stewart Brown..... 
Robert Carter Bros 
H.T 


IB aD) MONS aan cis clas nie (ce wreieietelerste : 
Harding. Colby & Co. oes 
Stamford Manufacturing Co........ 
ORAS HAS esemiec eet esisieitaitecleletette . 
J. Evarts Tracy....-0c.-2.- Scrcoasa 
Charles Morgan..........s+- nates 
W.N. Blakeman, M.D.............. 
OBIAN EM PHISK Che ashe viciviicl-fiieisinelsieies 
William Borden.........- 
WiC. Martins... alatolejeietasiataietsien 
J. B. Spelman....-....5 sepsoadasoc0 
SASSER EL re civic /acavatntals seis ti nieseaiele(ereatarere 
Niagara, Falls, Albert Porter, for 
library..... atafafetslorortsteyelefelotatsteterais eiafey 
Episcopal ch., friends...... eerie a5 
Parma, Bap CHULCH ses cicne icles SoBHaD 
Peekskill, lst. Pres. ch., of wh. 8. 58., 
LOT AMPAV so Omstetersleielsiels wee 
Port Ewen, Ref. church. 
Poughkeepsie, S. S. Ist Pres. ch., 
library 
Rochester, Abelard Reynolds for lib’y 
ist Pres. ch., of wh. Abner Wahel- 
la, D. Walbridge, each, $5; Wil- 
liam Burk, $3; G. Brady and 
Oscar Crarey, each, $2,... 


wee rwas eee 


swe eeee 


JNO OLAS esecicenine sleisterereietoial sieipieiniait 
(OR Naas snoaannte conusbcoKHogaquube dot 
' Rose Valley, M. E. church..... cocuEcn 


Sauquoit, M. E. church........-... 
Scipioville, M. E. church............ 
Spencerport, Cong. church........ ae 
Suspension Bridge, Pres. ch.,S.S.... 
Waterloo, M. E. ch, add’l.........00 
Westernville, Pres. church........ eee 
Yonkers, Pres. Church. csiccswleniees 


eee 


NEW JERSEY. 


ateeee 


Newark, North Ref. ch., of wh. Wil- 
liam Clark, Esq.,$100...... Assos . 
PROVELOS: Clea Aden vemeceanenteee 


a 
S169 S & OO = 
SESSSSSSUSERRLASSESES 


= 
Oo CO HE OO Oo Co C9 CLOT OO DO PR OTR ew 


POND WHRAAHRS 
BS 


$2,518 93 


Ba 


S 


2 ie 


A po Cum =. 


vise 


\ ne 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it aft 


er many days.—Hee. 11: 1, 


LOAN LIBRARY REPORTS, 


WHOLE NUMBER OF LOAN LIBRARIES 


SENT TO SEA, TO May ist, 1876, 5,559; 


RESHIPMENTS OF SAME 4,186; No. oF VOLS., 262,092; AccESSIBLE TO 222,811 SEAMEN. 
During October, 1876, sixty-three loan libraries, eighteen new (of which fifteen 


are yet to be assigned to donors) and for 
Rooms in New York and Boston. 


elusive, at New York, and Nos. 4,821, ’2 


ty-five refitted, were sent to sea from our 


The new libraries were Nos. 5,936 to 5,950, in- 


2, and ’23, at Boston. Preceding any of 


these, we print, herewith, the record of assignment of nine new libraries previous- 


ly sent out, and hitherto reported in the 

No. of 
Library. 
5882..Samuel Morehouse, Fairfield, Conn.... 
5883..Emma Brewster Jennings, Fairfield, 
8. 8., Ist Cong. church. Fairfield, Conn. 
8. S., Cong. church, Ellington, Conn... 
8. 8., Pres. church, Johnstown, N. Y.. 
Albert Porter, Esq., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Abelard Reynolds, Rochester, N. Y.... 
5922..8.8., lst Pres. ch., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
5933..Jonas M. Libbey, New York City 


4821..E. EH. H., Holbrook, Mass. 
4822..E.N.H., “ ‘“ 
4875.. “&  <§ 


By whom furnished. 


5885.. 
5886... 
5887.. 
5888.. 
5889... 


Yearly, «2. 


of Bequest.... 


66 


The forty-five libraries refitted and re- 
shipped were : 

No. 1,399, on schr. Alabama, for St. 
Augustine; No. 1,741, on schr. J. WN. 
Colby, for West Indies: No. 1,931, on 
brig Annie and Lilly, for Rio Janeiro; 
No. 1,980, books read with interest, gone 
to Rio Grande on schr. G. Banker ; No. 
2,379, on schr. J. D. Robinson, for Gal- 
veston; No, 2,553, on schr. A. A. Booth, 


Lire Boar. 

as min 

Where placed. Bound for. oe 

Bark Josephine......... Dunedin, N. Z....- 14 
Bark Lorinda Borstel... Europe............ 12 
Bark Daring... .7..+.- See. fete tacasSeereteter= 12 
Ship Isaac Webb........ Liverpool......... 25 
Ship Ladoga...........- Melbourne........ 17 
Ship St.Paul cs-s<iteni San Francisco..... 30 
Bark Norton Stover..... Montevideo,S. A.. 12 
Ship Wellington........ EULODC  ettetee tata 18 
U..§; Ship Fern....-.... Coastwise.......... 33 
IBA SAOICs jee selec eee ae Queenstown ...... 10 
Bark Sarah........-ceer- Pinelands cases: «ee 10 
U.S. Sloop Ossipee..... Ornisineaaccec/nse 180 


for St. Domingo; No. 3,085, on brig J. 
Blake, for Porto Rico; No. 3,098, on 
brig J. Welsh, for Key West; No. 3,210, 
much read and appreciated, gone to St. 
Jago on bark G. De Zaldo ; No. 3,436, 
on sehr. Starlight, for Brunswick; No. 
3,632, on schr. Mollie, for St. Thomas; 
No. 3,740, on brig Sea Bird, for Porto 
Cabello; No. 3,827, on brig David Owen, 
for Porto Cabello; No. 3,865, on brig 


Sud 


Florence, for Mobile; No. 3,878, on brig 
J. Phinney, for Buenos Ayres; No. 4,274, 
on schr. M@. E. Carroll, coastwise; No. 
4,275, on brig C. Buck, for Demerara; 
No. 4,276, read with interest by several 
crews, gone coastwise on schr. S. S. 
Bickmore; No. 4,287, on schr. S. G. 
Pinkham, ‘for West Indies; No. 4,288, 
on brig Ortolan, for Havana; No. 4,289, 
on schr. A. V. Cole, for Porto Rico; 
No. 4,333, on brig Salista, for Gibral- 
tar; No. 4,397,-read with profit, gone 
to Martinique, on schr. #. Atwood ; 
No. 4,406, on schr. J. LZ. Merrill, for 
Galveston; No. 4,426, read with good 
results, gone to Porto Rico on schr. JZ. 
E. Webber; No. 4,466, on bark Com- 
merce, for Gibraltar; No. 4,469 on 
brig Annie Hlizabeth, for St. Thomas; 
No. 4,579, on schr. Pilot’s Bride, for 
Martinique; No. 4,584, read with inter- 
est, gone to Honduras, on brig HLmily ; 
No. 4,646, on schr. V. W. Smith, for 
West Indies; No. 4,710, on brig Speed, 
for Montevideo ; No. 5,088, on bark 
Jasper, for Monrovia; No. 5,220, on 
sehr. M. J. Russell, for Darien; No. 
5,869, on brig Zubal Cain, for South 
America; No. 5,381, read and apprecia- 
ted, gone to Porto Cabello on schr. J. 
Grindle ; No. 5,544, on brig Manson, for 
Demerara; No. 5,648, books read with 
much interest, gone to Cienfuegos on 
brig Tropic Bird ; No. 5,802, read with 
good results, gone to London on brig 
hock ; No. 5,806, read by passengers and 
crew with much profit, gone to Europe 
on sehr. S. P. Thurlow. 

No. 4,382, gone to Florida on schr. 
Brawe, Capt. A. B. Frost; No. 4,607, 
gone to sea on schr. H. W. Foster, Capt. 
Rich; No. 4,623, gone to Australia, on 
bark P. LZ, Sweet, 10 men, care of Capt. 
Griffin; No.4,634, gone on schr. H. UM. 
Crowell, care of Capt. Crowell; No. 
4,690, returned from London; books all 
read by crew of schr. J. M. Haskel, now 
gone to London again on bark John H. 
Shepherd, Capt. Burgess, 18 men. 
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NO BETTER WAY TO REACH THE SAILOR. 


No. 4,674. With much pleasure I re- 
turn this library from bark Western Sea. 
The books have been read and highly ap- 
preciated by all. Jt is my opinion that 
there is no better way of reaching the 
spiritual wants of the sailor, than through 
the system of Loan Libraries. It is un- 
fortunately the case that the sailor. goes 
headlong to ruin, spending his few days 
on shore in the abodes of vice and crime. 
When his money is gone and he is friend- 
less and penniless, he embarks upon the 
ocean, where he has ample time to re- 
flect upon the past, and if he is fortunate 
enough to be on board a vessel where > 
a Loan Library has been placed, he there 
finds instruction suited to his wants and 
often returns to port a changed man. 

JoHN CHISHOLM, 
Master bark Western Sea. 

Gone to sea on schr. Rebecca Florence, 
7 men, coasting. 

The following libraries hitherto sent 
out, are reported at Boston, as ‘‘ heard 
from,” in October, 1876: Nos. 3,966,* 
4,621, 4,653, 4,699 and 4,811. 

“A. B. H.” of the schr. Brandt, 
writing of 3,966, says: 

“I think the books have done much 
good. The crew have taken good care of 
them, and say they are much better than 
they used to read. * * One of my 
men was very profane but since reading 
those books he has been a different man, 


and I hope they have done him much 
good.” 


“HR. W. H.” of the ship Memnon, 
which has on board No. 4,699, writes: 
“Tam still trusting in Christ my Re- 
deemer. He shows me more and more 


1 of his love and mercy every day. Praise 


be to his Holy name forever!” 


All the others who write of the above 


libraries, are profuse in thanks for their 
provision. 


* Contributed by Wm. FE. Downes, Birming- 
ham, Conn. 
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Grandmother Gray, 


Faded and fair, in her old arm chair, 
Sunset gilding her thin white ‘hair, 
Silently knitting sits Grandmother Gray; 
While I on my elbows beside her lean, 
And tell what wonderful things I mean 
To have, and to do, if I can, some day. 
You can talk so to Grandmother Gray— 
She doesn’t laugh, nor send you away. 


Isee, as I look from the window seat, 

A house there yonder, across the street, 

With a fine French roof and a frescoed hall, 
The deep bay windows are full of flowers; 
They’ve a clock of bronze that chimes the hours 
And a fountain—I hear it tinkle and fall 
When the doors are open: ‘‘I mean,” I say, 
“* To live in a house like that, some day.” 

** Money will buy it,” says Grandmother Gray. 


There’s a low. barouche, all green and gold, 
And a pair of horses as black as jet, 
I’ve seen drive by—and before I’m old 
A turn-out like that I hope to get. 
How they prance and shine in their harness 
gay! 
What fun ’twould be, if they ran away! 
‘*Money will buy them,” says Grondmother 
Gray. 


**To morrow, I know, a great ship sails: 
Out of port, and across the sea; 
Oh! to feel in my face the ocean gales, 
And the salt waves dancing under me! 
In the old, far lands of legend and lay 
I long to roam—and I shall some day.” 
** Money will do it,” says Grandmother Gray. 


*¢ And when, like me, yon are old,” says she, 
And getting and going are done with, dear, 
What then, do you think, will the one thing be 
You wish and need to content you here ?” 

*¢ Oh, when in my chair I have to stay, 

Love, you see, will content me,” I say, 

“ That, money won’t buy,’ says Grandmother 
Gray. 


“ And sure enough, if there’s nothing worth 
Allyour care, when the years are past, 
But love in heaven, and love on earth, 
Why not begin where you wii end at last? 
Begin to lay up treasure to-day, 
Treasure that nothing can take away, 
Bless the Lord !” says Grandmother Gray. 
M, EK. B., in Wide Awake for November. 
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A Mother’s Song. 


A few years ago a company of Indians 
were captured on the Western frontier. 
Among them were a number, of stolen 
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children. They had been with the say- 
ages for years. Word was sent through- 
out the region, inviting all who had lost 
children to come and see if among the 
little captives they could recognize their 
own. <A long way off was a woman who 
had been robbed of her darlings—a boy 
anda girl. With mingled hope and fear 
she came; with throbbing heart she ap- 
proached the group. They were strange 
to her. She came nearer, and with eyes 
filled with mother-love and earnestness, 
peered into their faces, one after another; 
but there was nothing in any that she 
could claim...Nor was there anything in 
her to light up their cold faces. With the 
dull pain of despair at her heart she was 
turning away, when she paused, choked 
‘back the tears, and, in soft clear notes, 
began a simple song she used to sing to 
her little ones of Jesus and heaven. Not 
a line was completed before a boy and 
girl sprang from the group, exclaiming, 
‘“‘Mamma! mamma!” and she folded her 
lost ones to her bosom. So lives a moth- 
er’s early influence in the hearts of her 
children.—Monday Club. 


ae 


I was oNCE expounding the seventh 
and eighth of Romans to a class of color- 
ed Bible-women, deeply experienced as 
to their hearts, but very ignorant as I 
supposed in their heads. After I had 
been talking quite eloquently for a little 
while, an old colored woman interrupted 
me with— 

‘‘Why, honey, ’pears like you don’t 
understand them chapters.” 

«« Why not, aunty?” Iasked. ‘‘ What 
is the matter with my explanation?” 

‘* Why, honey,” she said, ‘‘ you talks 
as if we were to live in that miserable 
seventh chapter, and only pay little visits 
to the blessed eighth.” 

‘‘Well,” I answered, ‘‘that is just 
what [ do think. Don’t you?” 

‘Laws, honey, she exclaimed, with a 
look of intense pity for my ignorance, 
‘why, I lives in the eighth.” 
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ing its bright eyes towards him, as he — 


The Little Sparrow, 


‘‘You don’t mean to say, Tom, that 
yowre going to let that bird loose, when 
you’ve brought it so far over the seas 
with you, and set so much store by it 
besides!” 

“* Aye, but I do, Joe, for I promised 
him I would.” 

“Him ! what do you mean?” asked the 
young countryman, as his companion 
rested the cage on his knee, and began 
to open the door of the wire prison. 


“Little Jim, the boy that was saved 
with me from the wreck. Leastways he 
was spared for a little while, but hunger 
and cold done their work on his frail 
body, and he died just before the vessel 


came along that took me off the rock.” 


Here the bluff sailor drew his brown 
hand across his eye and dashed away a 
tear. 

“Well,” he resumed, ‘it’s a long 
story, but ’ll try to make a short one of 
it. You see, Jim’s father and mother 
were going out to settle in Australia, 
and having a fancy for something home- 
like about them, they took this cage of 
English sparrows along, intending to 
give them their liberty after they got 
there. When the ship struck and every 
soul was drowned but little Jim and me, 
who were fastened to the rigging, he in- 
sisted on my diving down into the cabin 
after his birds, before I lashed him to 
the plank on which we were going to 
venture our lives, 

“Tt was an awful sight to see the dead 
bodies that were floating around in the 
cabin. But I couldn’t do them any good, 
you know, so I just clutched the cage, 
that was hanging by a hook to the roof, 
and scrambled on deck again. There 
was only this one poor little bird left 
alive. The water had risen and drown- 
ed his companions, but it had clung 
with claws and beak to the top of the 
cage, and we took it along with us.” 

All this time the little creature had 
been setting on the sailor’s finger, turn- 


smoothed down its soft feathers. Then, 
as if fearing that his resolution might 
fail him, Tom gave his favorite a last 
caress, tossed his hand into the air, and 
it was gone. 

“‘T owe that sparrow more than its 
freedom, Joe,” said the sailor, as they 
both stood looking after it. ‘‘D’ye see, 
when it was with me on that bare rock, 
it would cry, ‘twit, twit,’ as if to cheer 
meup. Sometimes it seemed to me it 
said, ‘Fear not; ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.’ Then all the texts 
I had ever learned about trusting God in 
time of trouble, came fresh into my mind. 
In those hours of darkness and danger, 
that little bird comforted me, and kept 
me from despair. God has made nothing 
in vain.” —Child’s World. 


nee 0 Ol een 


I PRAYED, “‘ Oh, may my darling serve my God! 
In this dark world make him a shining light.” 
HE answered, ‘‘In the temple of thy God 
Thy child shall do my bidding day and night.” 


I prayed, ‘‘ Oh, help him, Lord, to overcome! 
So shall he wear the victor’s crown at last.’’ 

HE answered, ‘‘ One for him hath overcome, 
Who openeth heaven’s gate or shuts it fast.’’ 


I prayed, ‘‘ Oh may he ever walk in light! 
Keep thou his garments clean by thy strong 
hand.” 
HE answered, ‘‘ Midst the crowd whose robes 
are white, : 
Faultless before my throne thy child shall 
stand.” 


I dare not say, ** Thow’st answered all too soon 
My faithful prayers ;” but this I would de- 
sire; 
That thou would’st watch above the crucible, 
And purify me in the searching fire ; 
And when no speck of dross or grain of tin 
Thou see’st, then, Father, let me also in. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


R. P. Buck, President. 
Rey. S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
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“ Brightly beams our Father’s mercy 

From His light-house evermore, 

But to us He gives the keeping 
Of the lights along the shore. 

Let the lower lights be burning 
Send a gleam across the wave! 

Some poor fainting, struggling seaman 
You may rescue, YOU MAY SAVE. 
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Bd Sed Sa at Gee 


THE year which is historically embraced in the present vol- 
ume of the MaGaziInE has been full of incident and interest. 
As the Centennial year, it has been crowded from the begin- 
ning to its close, with Centennial stuides, and the American 
people (as well as all others) have come to know more about 
their country, its resources and its achievements, than ever 
before. No thoughtful person can review the record of the 
year as embodied in the following pages, without feelings both 
of surprise and gratitude. The wonder-working God has gone 
before us all the way through, and has specially magnified his 
mercy in consenting to use, as an agency for good, the Soorrery 
whose work is chiefly reported in the monthly issue of the 
SATLOR’S MaGazIne. 

Like mile-stones, that indicate the traveller’s progress, the 
months of the now finished year have marked time for us, as 
we have moved on our way of usefulness ; and the record of 
our accomplished work, as it has regularly fallen under the 
eye of the Christian philanthropist, cannot but have quickened 
his faith and inspired him with new hope. 

The SeameEn’s Cause is shown to have had the divine approv- 
al, and as in every sea-port where the Gospel has been faith- 
fully preached, it has been attended with blessing to sailors, 
the story of that blessing stimulates its readers to new endea- 
vors, and makes helpers and friends for it on every hand. 


iv , PREFACE. 


How much has been accomplished in this single direction 
cannot be estimated ; but it is safe to say that allowing but 
an average of six readers to each copy of its various publica- 
tions—the Sartor’s Maaazine included—the work of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocrEery has in that way been 
introduced to the attention of hundreds of thousands. That 
our treasury has been largely supplied by patrons and friends 
thus made, we have ample reason to know; and doubtless if 
what we are doing, or better, if what the Lord is doing through 
us, in behalf of sailors, could be more extensively published 
abroad, there would be no need whatever of special and un- 
welcome appeals. 

We look back upon the year just ending, and wonder, that 
amid the excitement incident to the Centennial, and a presiden- 
tial election, and the continued wide-spread commercial de- 
pression, rendering everything earthly uncertain and insecure, 
we have been able to hold on our way, a recognized agency for 
good to the men of the sea. 

Our desire is that every reader of the following pages, will 
lift his heart and pray God to bless the sailor everywhere, and 
every worker for the sailor, in the wide world. 
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LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and ‘Thirty Dollars at one time 
ponistitn tos a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“T give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated by 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—, to be applied to the chari- 
table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testa- 
ment, and that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each 


other. 
SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Con ~ 
gationalist Horse, Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various lan- 
guages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. ; 


7 Beekman Street. 
SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-4 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 
Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


a life Director. 


KEEPERS, 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY 
NEw YORK, 190 Cherry Street..... «. Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
Boston, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts. Boston ‘“ se OD B. F. Jacobs. 
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Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
Capt. W. J. Penton. 
Capt. Peter Smith. 
Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 


PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. “ 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. 
OUARLRMSTON, 92 Osccis occ vislsaice vlcoesies Charieston Port Society... 
MOBILE, Ala.........cceseee-ceeeeeeee Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. 
Baw WRANGCISCO, Oals-ciewc cscs cic cecee ee a ee 

HONOLULD, S.1........-0.-e20-e0-6. Honolulu 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Street......... Epis. Miss. Soc.forSeamen Edward Rode. 

4 Catharine Lane, (colored)....... 0. .-. G. F. Thompson. 
Boston, N. Square. Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y. N. Hamilton. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., No. 8 State St... Seamen’s Aid Society...... John McIver, Supt. 


NEw BEDFORD, i4 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S...... Mr. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 
Miss Ellen Brown. 


ae J E. Dunscombe. 
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BALTIMORE, 23 South Ann Street... ...----.+8 CRA cosBeacs renee 
CATV SRON ELOx GOT. SULAHOcaoD, Sta baile de selamiaeicmencine stciiniseige? + alan atule/eis eles slays acta cine nant 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 

LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 
NEw YORK, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission cs Soeesieie “ 6B. F. Millard. 


‘* Robt. J. Walker, 
“ H. F. Roberts. 
s “© Tsaac Maguire. 


Foot of Pike Street, E. R... 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R. 
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Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. 


Episcopal Miss. Society 


Oliver, cor. Henry Street........- Baptist...c-.ceseecreccrence ss J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. SF ae a pper, D. D. 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....... Am. Sea. Friend Society... { . O. Bates. 
SURAT Ole ietate ea lelaiiele ini ois vo alelv'cleteinivis a\e\" «'e.sle'v ele olraiciniveialalvielcloles/siaiaemieia “ P. G. Cook. 
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BosTon,.cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society ‘ §. H. Hayes. 
North Square............-.+.+2+.++ Boston Port Society....... “ Geo. S, Noyes. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society..... ¥ H. A. Cooke, 


Richmond Street.....-..--«. 
PORTLAND, ME., Forest. n. Custom H 
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Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. 


J. P. Robinson: 
¥. Southworth. 
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Vincent Group. 
William Major. 
W. B. Erben. 


Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist...-..+.-...++ cocseoe ‘** Joseph Perry. 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. ‘Chas, McElfresh. 
Oor. Light and Lee Streets........ Eee ene reeele * R. BR. Murphy. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
80 Wall Street, New York. 
" ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCOBPORATED, APRIL, 1833, 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Cart. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 
Rey. 8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. L.P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


Oxssects. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 

. ces, and to SAVE THEIR ‘souLsS. 2.—To Secmee commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and’ make it everywhere serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. ie ‘ 

Means or AccomPLisument. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in Cuina, Japan, the Sanpwicy IsLanps, Camu, BRAZIL, 
France, Iraty, Betatum, Denmarx, Norway, SwEDEN, NEw Brunswick, &c¢., 
and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel 
to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our 
inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply 
the place of parents and friends. 

2.—The monthly publication of the Sartors’ Maeazine and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 

|, Society. The last of these publications, the SzamEn’s Friznp, is gratuitously 

feraished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others 

| ‘Ihe Society also publishes the Lirx.Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools, 

8.—W0A4n LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- ‘ 
taining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands 6f an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomés morally responsible for the use made of it, (2) It 
usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes 
the library which he reads. The donor of each library is informed, if he re- 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and what- 
ever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libra- 
ries sent out by the Society, to May Ist, 1876, is 5,559, containing 262,000 vol- 
umes. Calculating frequent re-shipments, they have been accessible to probably 
250,000 men, Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been report- 
ed as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries 
have been provided by special ‘contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be 
greatly extended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supped, 
4.—The establishment of Samors’ Homxs, READING Rooms, Savines’ Banks, 

the distribution of Brstes, Tracts, &c. 

The Sartors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the pro erty and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has ac- 
‘commodated over 86,000 boarders. This one institution has saved to seamen 
anc their relatives, $1,500,000;. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbatb-school, will send a 
Library to sea, in the name of the donor. The SAILoks’ MAGAZINE is, when asked for, 
sent gratuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Mem- 
bers and Directors, upon an apnnal request for the same. " 


